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Platform Adopted by Anti-|mperialists 


(In Session at Chicago, Oct. 17-18, 1899) 


tends towards militarism, an evil from which it has been our glory to be 

free. We regret that it has become necessary in the land of Washington 

and Lincoln to reaffirm that all men, of whatever race or color, are entitled 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. We maintain that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. We insist that the subjugation 
of any people is ‘‘ criminal aggression”’ and open disloyalty to the distinctive prin- 
ciples of our government. 

WE EARNESTLY CONDEMN the policy of the present national administration in 
the Philippines. It seeks to extinguish the spirit of 1776 in those islands. We 
deplore the sacrifice of our soldiers and sailors, whose bravery deserves admiration 
even in an unjust war. We denounce the slaughter of the Filipinos as a needless 
horror. We protest against the extension of American sovereignty by Spanish 
methods. 

WE DEMAND the immediate cessation of the war against liberty, begun by Spain 
and continued by us. We urge that congress be promptly convened to announce to 
the Filipinos our purpose to concede to them the independence for which they have 
so long fought and which of right is theirs. 

THE UNITED STATES have always protested against the doctrine of interna- 
tional law which permits the subjugation of the weak by the strong. A self-govern- 
ing state cannot accept sovereignty over an unwilling people. The United States 
cannot act upon the ancient heresy that Might makes Right. 

IMPERIALISTS assume that with the destruction by American hands of self- 
government in the Philippines all opposition here will cease. This is a grievous 
error. Much as we abhor the war of ‘*criminal aggression” in the Philippines, 
greatly as we regret that the blood of the Filipinos is on American hands, we more 
deeply resent the betrayal of American institutions at home. The real firing line 
is not in the suburbs of Manila. The foe is of our own household. The attempt of 
1861 was to divide the country. That of 1899 is to destroy its fundamental princi- 
ples and noblest ideals. 

WHETHER the ruthless slaughter of the Filipinos shall end next month or next 
year is but an incident in a contest that must go on until the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States are rescued from the hands of 
their betrayers. Those who dispute about standards of value while the foundation 
of the republic is undermined will be listened to as little as those who would 
wrangle about the small economies of the household while the house is on fire. 
The training of a great people for a century, the aspiration for liberty of a vast 
immigration who have made their homes here, are forces that will hurl aside those 
who in the delirium of conquest seek to destroy the character of our institutions. 

WE DENY that the obligation of all citizens to support their government in 
times of grave national peril applies to the present situation. If an administration 
may with impunity ignore the issues upon which it was chosen, deliberately create 
a condition of war anywhere on the face of the globe, debauch the civil service for 
spoils to promote the adventure, organize a truth-suppressing censorship, and 
demand of all citizens a suspension of judgment and their unanimous support while 
it chooses to continue the fighting, representative government itself is imperiled. 

WE PROPOSE to contribute to the defeat of any person or party that stands for 
the forcible subjugation of any people. We shall oppose for re-election all who in 
the White House or in Congress betray American liberty in pursuit of un-American 
ends. We still hope that both of our great political parties will support and defend 
the Declaration of Independence in the closing campaign of the century. 

WE HOLD, with Abraham Lincoln, that no man is good enough to govern another 
man without that other’s consent. When the white man governs himself, that is 
self-government, but when he governs himself and also governs another man, that 
is more than self-government—that is despotism. Our reliance is in love of liberty, 
which God has planted in us. Our defense isin the spirit which prizes liberty as 
the heritage of all men in alllands. Those who deny freedom to others deserve it 
not for themselves, and under a just God cannot long retain it. 

Wr CORDIALLY INVITE the co-operation of all men and women who remain loyal 
to the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 


\W HOLD that the policy known as imperialism is hostile to liberty and 
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THE BUGLER IN THE REAR. 
PO RUDYARD KIPLING, 


Strong bugler, whose deep-chested strain 
Has cheered the march of man 
From Simla to the cost of Maine, 
From Cork to Kordofan, 
Oh, tell me, while your rhythmic flow 
Still fascinates my ear, 
Why is it that you choose to blow 
Your bugle in the rear? 


For clarion notes like yours should sound 
The order to advance 

The prophet’s thunder-words profound 
That voice the prophet’s glance 

The prophet’s giance that first beholds 
The new-born day appear: 

You spy not what the future holds, 
A-bugling in the rear, 

Your bugle-note is that which calls 
Rameses to the fight, 

Seulptured on. Karnae’s crumbling walls 
At twenty times his height. 

Again you blow his ancient horn, 
That pigmy tribes may fear, 

You’re harking baek to times out-worn, 
A-bugling in the rear. 

Like you, the narrow Jew looked down 
Upon the Gentile bands; 

Like you, proud Romans used to frown 
On broad, “* barbarian” lands; 

And Attila and Genghis Khan 
Knew well your bugle bold; 

For pagan, Jew, and Mussulman 
Have heard its blare of old, 


THE SETTLEMENT’S BIRTHDAY. 


Fifth Anniversary of the Founding of the Settle- 
ment Celebrated by the Chicago Commons 
Woman's Club—Cordial Expressions by 
Members of the Club. 


A large gathering of the friends of Chicago 
Commons signalized the occasion of the fifth 
birthday of the settlement, celebrated by the 
Chicago Commons Woman’s Club on the even- 
ing of Saturday, October 21. This has been a 
Woman’s Club occasion for several years, and 
never has it been more enjoyable. An accept- 
able program of literary and musical features 
was given, and refreshments were served. The 
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And so the Norman, when he came 
Across the narrow wave, 

And made the Anglo-Saxon name 
The synonym for “slave;” 

And so the Corsican who hurled 
His bolts like hell unpent, 

And won the hatred of the world 
To soothe his banishment: 


These, all of these, from times remote, 
In every land and clime, 

Have heard your ancient bugle-note 
Of war and waste sublime; 

And ere man’s footstep ever fell 
On mountain, plain, or shore, 

It echoed in the tiger's yell 
And in the lion’s roar, 


Know, then, that man shall not return 
And seek the brutish past, 
The Jungle he has left—to learn 
To seale the heights at last. 
And this shall ever be the sign 
To mark the leader true: 
The poet is the man divine 
Who tells us something new;— 


The man who tells us something new, 
And points the road ahead; 

Whose tent is with the forward few, 
And not among the dead. 

Then come, strong bugler of the rear, 
And lead us in the van. 

And blow this blast, as pioneer, 

“The Brotherhood of Man!” 


—Ernest H. Croshy, in the Coming Nation. 





club presented to the settlement a handsome 
carved oak table for the parlor, about which 
our evening vesper circle has gathered ever 
since, and a fine carbon copy of the portrait of 
Queen Louise of Prussia. 

The cordial feeling of many of our neighbors 
toward the settlement may be inferred from the 
remarks of Mrs. James Reoch, recording secre- 
tary of the club, and one of our first friends in 
both the settlement and the Tabernacle: 

‘«‘One look into our faces this evening will 
discover the best testimony that we can give 
our friends of the pleasure we feel at being 
here on this, to us, Red Letter Night. Instead 
of growing older with the Commons, we are 
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growing younger with it. Outside wrinkles 
may belie that statement, but never mind our 
wrinkled faces, if we are not getting wrinkled 
hearts! Burns says, you know, ‘the heart’s 
aye the pairt, aye, that makes us richt or 
wrang. We are glad, too, that our birthday 
party falls at this festive season, when words 
of welcome and kindly greeting have been the 
order of the day. When down on State street 
amidst the crowds of people looking at the 
beautiful decorations, I wondered, if we had 
decorated our Commons, what motto would we 
have displayed? Two little words, comprising 
only tive letters, seemed to me most fitting— 
‘Use Me.’ For we know that no greater pleas- 
ure can be given to each one of our friends at 
Chicago Commons than that they should be 
used by those who need them. 

«« Hosts of friends have been brought to meet 
us here whom we could have met in no other 
way that we can think of, and with many of 
these rare friendships have been formed,which 
if taken from us now would leave our lives bare 
and desolate. These friends, who have had 
time and opportunity to study many things 
that we do not know, have come and shared 
with us, bringing to bear upon our lives new 
interests and influences, and giving us fresh 
courage to move onward and upward, better 
equipped for the greater wo1k that we are sure 
awaits us in our newand larger home. But 
though looking forward with eagerness to this 
broader field, we are not to forget «todo the 
good that lies nighest, while we dream of this 
greatness afar,’ when we remember this, ‘that 
glory shines always the highest that shines 
upon men as they are.’” . 

Mrs. Charles B. Stuart, the club’s treasurer, 
also one of the first friends of the settlement in 
the neighborhood, said in part: 

«« Five years ago, when the Commons invited 
the people into a then rather uninviting place, 
where the squealing rats seemed to proclaim 
us intruders, we came with hesitation and some 
curiosity, little dreaming what the place and 
people would become in our lives. . One 
of the prettiest and most gratifying tributes 
ever paid to the club was that of one of our 
dear members, who, just before leaving for her 
future home in Norway, said: ‘One of my 
greatest regrets in leaving America is that I 
will have to give up the Woman’s Club at the 
Commons.’ Let me speak of one of the 
beautiful things about the Commons—the free- 
dom of thought and speech. Here as nowhere 
else in the neighborhood, your right to think 
and tell what you think is never questioned. 
You are respected, even by those who disagree 
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with you in religion, politics or whatever else, 
and are always welcome, for when you enter 
the doors of the Commons, all religious and 
political differences are forgotten, and you are 
made one of the great, happy family.” 

Mrs. Stuart paid high tribute to the labors 
of Mrs. Luther Conant, of Oak Park, who has 
been for more than a year president of the club, 
and to the influence of woman’s clubs in gen- 
eral. 

To these cordial words, and those of Mrs. 
Conant in the speeches of presentation, Pro- 
fessor Taylor in behalf of the settlement made 
a happy reply, and the occasion closed with a 
season of fellowship and social enjoyment. 


CRISIS OF OPPORTUNITY. 


Chicago Commons in the Climax of Its Five Years’ 
Struggle—The Present Emergency. 


The whole work of Commons is 
at its gravest crisis—but the crisis of its op- 
portunity. The expiration of our lease on 
May ist to the premises which we have occu- 
pied for the past five years has been a fore- 
warning all along, for the renewal of this lease 
to a dilapidated and at best inadequate old 
building, at the exorbitant not to say extortion- 
ate rental of over $1,900 per year, was not to be 
thought of. So the building project became a 
necessity. By the most strenuous etfort and 
unremitting toil throughout the spring and 
summer, and thus far through this autumn, 
two results have been achieved. The lease of 
the Tabernacle property, without rental, for 
ninety-nine years was secured by the unanimous 
consent of all parties interested. This gave us 
the most centrally located site we could have 
secured, valued at $12,000. To this land a 
friend has added, at a cost of $2,000, the lot ad- 
joining it south on Morgan street, upon which 
it is hoped there may be built an annex to the 
auditorium and at least two flats for the fami- 
lies of resident workers, which will be a per- 
manent source of income for the support of 
the work. Toward the $50,000, which the en- 
tire building will cost, $18,107 have thus far 
been subscribed. -Enough of this sum is imme- 
diately available to warrant the building com- 
mittee in letting the contracts for the first 
three floors of the most needed wing, which 
includes the auditorium, at a cost of $14,226. 
If the work upon the building is not to stop at 
this point and the unnecessary expense of a 
temporary roof is not to be incurred, $8,935 ad- 
ditional must be spent to complete the walls 
and permanent roof of the wing. Toward this 
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sum $2,708 are now available, leaving $6,227 to 
be subscribed before December Ist. 

The time element is the most serious em- 
barrassment of the situation. For there is 
scant time to complete the new structure be- 
fore May ist, when we are likely to be dis- 
possessed of our present quarters. The time 
to secure this balance is also very brief, in 
view of the few hours which Prof. Taylor can 
take from his Seminary work for the solicita- 
tion of subscriptions. 

It is the time, therefore, for every friend of 
Chicago Commons to lend heart and hand in 
one of two things, either to help secure, di- 
rectly or through others, some part of this 
lacking balance in the building fund or to 
help tide over the temporary emergency in the 
current accounts of the settlement. For while 
so many of the Chicago friends are doing all 
they can toward the erection of the building, 
we must depend upon friends outside of the 
city to do more than usual for the maintenance 
of the work. Until this month we have been 
able to avoid deficit, but for the first time in 
two years have been compelled to borrow $350 
to meetit. Only six weeks hence the annual 
subscriptions for the new year will begin to 
come in. - To close the current year free from 
debt, we confidently appeal to our many 
friends for the $1,000 thus very urgently need- 
ed before December 31st. 


RESIDENTS OF THE SETTLEMENT. 


List in Fall of the Commons Family for the Com- 
ing Winter, 

Residents of the settlement now expecting to 
spend the winter at Chicago Commons 
follows: 

Miss Jennie Bemiss, Miss Mabel L. Bosworth, 
of Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Sarah B. Carr and Mr. 
George W. Carr, recently of Milwaukee; Misses 
Carrie M. Alice B. Coggswell, and 
Marion Cookingham; Miss Helen P. Gavit, of 
Albany, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. John P. Gavit and 
infant son, Miss Maud I. Purnell, Professor 
and Mrs. Graham Taylor, Mr. Graham RK. Tay- 
lor, Misses Helen D., Katharine and Lea D. 
Taylor, Miss Eleanor Temple, late of Milwau- 
kee; Miss Gertrude E. Thayer, Messrs. Robert 
E. Todd, C. E. Weeks and H. Weeks. 
Miss Henrietta E. Stone, Hartford, 
Conn., a former resident, (1897-8), is expected 
to (In 
the cases of permanent residents in the list 
above no former place of residence is given.) 


are as 


Clawson, 


Nathan 
now of 


come into residence after Christmas, 
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CHICAGO COMMONS. 


140 North Union Street, at Milwaukee Avenue. 
Telephone, Main 3551. 


(Reached by all Milwaukee avenue cable and electric cars, 
or by Grand avenue or Halsted street electric cars, stopping 
at corner of Austin avenue and Halsted street, one block 
west of Union street.) 


CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement located 
on North Union street, two doors from the southwest cor- 
ner of Milwaukee avenue and the crossing of Union street 
upon Milwaukee and Austin avenues, 

Object.—As explained inthe second clause of the Articles 
of Incorporation of the Chicago Commons Association, filed 
with the Secretary of the State of Illinois: 

“2. The object for which it is formed is to provide a center for a 
higher civic and social life. to initiate and maintain religious, educa- 
tional and philanthropic enterprises and to investigate and improve 
conditions in the industrial districts of Chicago.” 

Or, as the explanatory circular of the settlement has ex- 
plained it: 

“As exemplified at Chicago Commons, the Social Settlement con- 
sists primarily of a group of people who choose to make their home 
in that part of the great city where they seem to be most needed, 
rather than where the neighborhood offers the most of privilege or 
social prestige.” 

Support.—The work is supported in addition to what the 
residents are able to pay for rent of rooms, by the free-will 
gifts of those who believe in what the work stands for. The 
gift of any person is welcomed, and the contributions are 
both occasional and regular, the latter being paid in in- 
stallments, monthly, quarterly and annually, at the conven- 
ience of the giver. 

Visitors, singly or in groups, are welcome at any time, 
but the residents make especial effort to be at home on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening. 

Residence.— All inquiries with reference to terms and 
conditions of residence, permanent or temporary, should be 
addressed to GRAHAM TAYLOR, Resident Warden. 

Form of Bequest.—"*I give and bequeath to the Chi- 
cago Commons Association (incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Illinois)..............Dollars, to be devoted to 
the social settlement purposes of that Association.” 


TUESDAY EVENING MEETING. 


Economic Discussions at Chicago Commons Re- 


sumed With Unabated Interest, 


The Tuesday evening economic meeting at the 
Commons seems to have lost none of its vigor, 
interest or popularity. The first meeting of 
the year was addressed by Prof. Taylor, with a 
review and criticism of the trust conferences; 
the second was of a social character, during 


which the conversation was led by Hon. Al- 
bert Spicer, M. P., of England; the third was 
addressed by Mr. Louis F. Post, editor of The 
Public, Chicago; the last meeting of October is 
at hand as THE COMMONS goes to press, Mr. 
Thomas J, Morgan scheduled to speak of «A 
Socialist’s View of Competition,” his address 
being in some sort an answer to Mr. Bourke 
Cochran’s speech at the trust conference. 
Other speakers, scheduled for the near future, 
are Prof. W. D. Mackenzie, on the Transvaal 
War, Miss Voltairine de Cleyre, on “ Evils of 
Impersonal Rule,’ Mr. Thomas I. Kidd, secre- 
tary of the International Woodworkers’ Organi- 
zation, Mrs. Corinne S. Brown, on “ Economic 
Independence of Woman.’ A printed program 
of the meetings for several weeks will be issued 
and may be obtained upon application in per- 
son or by mail. 


COMMONS NOTES. 


A Mothers’ club has been organized from the 
women attending the mothers’ meeting. Mrs. 
Hegner is president. 


The distribution of good magazines is com- 
ing to be a feature of many of the regular occa- 
sions at the settlement. 


Beginning with the first meeting in January, 
the Woman’s Club will meet on Tuesday after- 
noons instead of Friday. 


We are planning for a rousing time in con- 
nection with the laying of the corner-stone of 
the new building. ‘he date is not yet defi- 
nite. 


This winter, as for several years past, we are 
indebted to Mr. N. H. Carpenter, secretary of 
tke Art Institute, for season tickets to the In- 
stitute. 


We have recently enjoyed a brief visit from 
our former fellow-resident, Mrs. Katharine 
Lente Stevenson, now president of the Massa- 
chusetts W.C. T. U. 


Two “Intermediate” clubs, of children just 
out of the kindergarten but younger than those 
of the ordinary children’s clubs, meet in the 
afternoons, and more will be organized. 


A pleasant occasion was the residents’ recep- 
tion to the teachers of the neighborhood pub- 
lic schools, on the afternoon of October 24. 
Assistant Superintendent W. W. Speer spoke 
and refreshments were served. 


Steps are already in mind to distribute steril- 
ized milk next summer, a ministry which has 
been most successful at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity settlement this year. Some form of co- 
operation with them may be possible. 


Old-time residents and friends of the Com- 
mons, especially those who attended the Tues- 
day meeting in the winters of ‘96-7 and °97-8, 
are shocked at the news of the death at San 
Francisco of Mr. John A. Ball, the aged man 
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whose unwearying battle for the referendum 
was dearer to him than his own health or per- 
sonal interests. 


Mr. Franklin Hanson, killed in the shocking 
collapse and fire at the New England mills, 
West Lake street, near Union, was an old friend 
of the Commons and long-time a member and 
worker of the Tabernacle and its community, 


A committee of the residents is considering 
the possibility of organizing a:lunch-club in 
the neighborhood for the workers in the neigh- 
boring factories and business houses. The set- 
tlement is fairly surrounded by great establish- 
ments employing large numbers of young 
people. 


MR. HILL IN NEW YORK. 


Interesting Fragment from a Letter from the 
Former Head of Neighborhood House. 


A private letter from Mr. Archibald A. Hill, 
formerly head of the Neighborhood House at 
Louisville, Ky., nowin settlement work in New 
York City, is as usual breezy and vivid. The 
following extract reflects not only his own 
deep sympathy of heart and earnestness of life, 
but also something of the life in the midst of 
which he has settled : 

‘¢ My sister and I have been living in a huge 
tenement at 737 Tenth avenue, New York, cor- 
ner of Fiftieth street, ‘upstairs over the 
saloon,’ as I have been accustomed to saying to 
my friends who want to look me up. There 
are five entrances to the building and twelve 
families to each entrance, besides the ones who 
live in the stores. This way of living is limited, 
however, to Chinamen, Italians and undertak- 
ers. In the whole house there are about three 
hundred people. The worst of it is the rooms. 
They are very small, dark and close. The 
house is built up solid in this way: 
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«There are windows in the extreme front 
and rear rooms, but the rooms between are 
dark, save for the light that comes from the 
windows in the far end rooms. In these six 
little rooms that we have, seventeen people 
were living when we took them. By reason of 
the two series being in a row there is abso- 
lutely no chance of thorough ventilation. 
You can imagine the stifling heat. The rooms 
are so small that it is awful. How can there 
be any modesty when people live in such 
quarters? After hot nights I have gotten up 
as soon as day came, and, in passing through 
the halls, could look into the rooms. I have 
seen almost grown boys and girls sleeping to- 
gether, and, on account of the heat, without 
any clothing. How can they be modest? 
Then, too, how can there be any charm of 
family life when you are constantly sur- 
rounded by so many people in such crowded 
and cramped quarters? No wonder, then, that 
there is a saloon for every 390 people in my 
district! One block has a saloon for every 223.” 
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PROF. HERRON RESIGNS. 
Frank and Manly Letter to the Trustees of Iowa 
College—The Long Controversy Reviewed— 


Institutions and Free Thought—Rand 
Endowment to Remain. 


The following letter of Prot. George D. Her- 
ron to the trustees of Iowa College is self- 
explanatory :* 


IoWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, Is., 
October 13, 1899. § 
To the Trustees of Iowa College: 

GENTLEMEN:—In asking you to accept this 
my resignation from the Faculty of Iowa Col- 
lege, it is only just to you, and to all concerned, 
that it be accompanied by a brief explanation. 
The fact that the Chair of Applied Christianity 
was specially endowed for my occupance, the 
fact that this chair has been the subject of so 
much public controversy for more than six 
years, and the fact that this resignation is 
voluntary, makes some recital of the history of 
our relations seem imperative. 

When the Department of Applied Christianity 
and its condition were accepted by you seven 
yeays ago next May, [ frankly said to you that 
I feft sure my teachings and public utterances 
would bring attacks upon Iowa College. I also 
stated that I could make no promises or enter 
into no covenants, save to be true to the truth 
as I should understand it, at whatever cost. 
When you established this department, I came 
to it in all good faith, thinking you were pre- 
pared for whatever might come, and hoping 
that in time my academic work might take its 
normal and organic place among other depart- 
ments of the College, and I be held individually 
responsible for my public words, through books 
or from the platform. 

So far as the interior workings of the College 
are concerned, the end sought for has been 
achieved. The Department of Applied Chris- 
tianity has now a perfectly organic and even 
incidental place in the life of the College. It 
has not hindered the steady growth of the Col- 
lege, both in the number of its students and in 
the quality of its work. The number of stu- 
dents, and of the graduating class, is now 
larger than at any previous time. The num- 
ber of students in my own department is larger 
than in any preceding year. I know something 
of other colleges and universities, and I am 
free to say that I believe the college spirit of 
the student body of Iowa College to be un- 
equaled in moral tone and in intellectual seri- 
ousness. Nor can I conceive of a more har- 
monious or co-operative faculty—a faculty 
made up of wholesome and self-sacrificing 
Christian men and women. I mention all this 
in order to suggest that the presence of the 
department has not prevented the interior de- 
velopment of the College in all that is best, 
though it may be that a large number of stu- 
dents have been kept away by the department’s 
teachings. 

*As THE COMMONS goes to press it is announced that 
the resignation has been accepted by the trustees, It will 
be noted that it is not to take effect before the close of the 
college year.—ED. COMMONS, 
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None the less, your position as trustees is 
made more serious and difficult each year by 
the recurring demands for the removal of the 
Chair of Applied Christianity and its occupant. 
These demands come not only from the press 
and from public men who feel indignant at my 
teachings concerning property, but from old 
and sincere friends of the College, who feel 
that its well-being is being jeopardized be- 
cause of the lack of support from men of 
financial means and of influence among the 
churches. The self-sacrifice and devotion of 
these old friends of the College demand full 
and sympathetic consideration. Whether they 
be mistaken or not, it seems to be the now 
generally accepted opinion of your constitu- 
ency that men who have money will not give 
to the College while I remain in its faculty ; 
that the churches will not support the College 
because of my interpretation of the teachings 
of Jesus. The reports of the secretary and of 
the faculty committee, at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, seem to verify 
this opinion. The College is outgrowing its 
equipment; its needs are rapidly increasing ; 
yet the money to supply those needs cannot be 
had while I continue to teach in the College. 
At least this is what men of means almost uni- 
versally say when approached, and it is what 
you as trustees are given every reason to be- 
lieve. You are thus forced into the position of 
choosing between my retention as a teacher 
and the retention of the support and good-will 
of the financial und religious constituency of 
the College. 


I am well aware how serious and trying such 
a position is. You ard not owners of the Col- 
lege, but trustees, holding it in trust for the 
constituency to which you are responsible. It 
is no question of personal opinion you have to 
pass upon, but a question of accounting for 
your trust to the supporters of the College. I 
sympathize so deeply with you in your difficult 
responsibility that I am unwilling to leave you 
in a position where you are forced to choose 
between my freedom to teach and the financial 
support upon which the College must depend 
for its growth. { am myself unwilling to retain 
a position in which I can remain only by being 
chargeable with a possible impoverishment of 
the College. 

While I feel that you have been mistaken in 
allowing this department to be officially dis- 
cussed, once you had accepted it, I also feel 
that during these years of controversy, you 
have met your trying position with the sincere 
purpose to do your whole duty to all. No 
amount of public clamor has induced you to 
take any Official steps towards satisfying it. 
However you may have felt like disowning my 
teachings as individuals, you have sought to 
take patiently the official consequences of my 
remaining as a teacher. I am glad to relieve 
you of this responsibility, trusting that the 
constituency of the College will now amply 
and immediately respond to its pressing finan- 
cial needs. 

Let me say that I do this with no thought of 
its being a sacrifice. Not for a moment will I 
allow myself to be thought of as a martyr to 
the cause of free teaching. I shall defend the 
constituency and trustees of Iowa College in 
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their right to choose what they shall have 
taught. It is certainly true that the doctrines 
of property which I hold are subversive of the 
existing industrial and political order. I do 
believe that our system of private ownership of 
natural resources is a crime against God and 
man and nature; that natural resources are not 
property, and cannot be so held without 
destroying the liberty of man and the basis of 
the religion of Christ. This common and 
equal right of all men to the earth and its 
resources, as their common inheritance from 
God, I expect to always and everywhere teach. 
The faith that it is true, and that it must ulti- 
mately be applied, is dearer to me than my 
bread or life. But I recognize that the con- 
stituency of this College is equally sincere in 
believing such teaching to be dangerous and 
untrue. I recognize fully the right of men to 
support only such freedom as they sincerely 
believe in, and I am unwilling to force them to 
eyen seem to support such freedom and teach- 
ing as they do not believe in. 


Furthermore, [ am unwilling to have my 
brethren in the faculty involved, each vear and 
commencement, in the controversy over my 
position. No words can express my gratitude 
for the noble tolerance and patient self-denial 
of these men. Each year has found my relation 
with them more cordial, and their sympathy 
and tolerance more brotherly. They do not 
know that I am writing this letter of resigna- 
tion, and such as I have talked with have ex- 
pressed themselves against such a step. But 
they have their own vastly important work, 
and ought not to be annually involved in a 
controversy about any one department. I feel 
that it is not right for them to be any longer 
keptinsuch a position. I have aright to make 
any sacrifice of myself I may think worth 
while, but I have no right to keep others in a 
position of sacrifice for that which is other 
than their chosen work. 


By the terms of the endowment, the Depart- 
ment of Applied Christianity can remain inthe 
College only by my voluntary retirement from 
the chair, or by my removal by the three 
special trustees of the endowment. To this 
voluntary retirement Mrs. E. D. Rand has 


finally consented. Iam entirely unwilling to 
take this endowment of $35,000 from the Col- 
lege, and am happy to be able to leave it, 
through Mrs. Rand’s generosity. Upon my re- 
tirement, the endowment will be so changed as 
to be turned over to the College, without any 
conditions attached thereto. I would only ask 
that the faculty and trustees, in selecting my 
successor, give the gracious consideration due 
to Mrs. Rand’s wishes in such a selection. | 
trust that, under more conservative teaching, 
the department may have a noble and abiding 
history in the minds and ideals of the genera- 
tions of students who shall come and go. And 
I pray that my nearly seven years’ relation to 
Iowa College may count for something in the 
services and memories of the College. 

Out of justice to you as trustees, I feel that I 
ought to say to you that Iam not sure but that 
those who refuse to support my presence and 
freedom to teach in the College may have a 
right to refuse such support. Anybow, with- 
out regard to the right of either of us, contro- 
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versy is not a good influence to be about a col- 
lege or university. And aside from contro- 
versy, I question whether an existing college 
or university is any place for the sort of work I 
am trying todo. I do not know that a present- 
day educational institution can rightly make 
place for the mere apostle of an ideal, whether 
he be right or wrong. Institutional education 
has chiefly to do with what has been said and 
done rather than with what is to be said and 
done in the future. Any proposed change of 
institutions, any ideal of a new mode of society 
or life or industry, has always been a subject of 
conflict and dispute. The truth is always 
rudely and imperfectly stated by its earlier 
apostles. The imperfection and conflict have 
been as unavoidable as the truth. But educa- 
tional institutions as now organized and sup- 
ported, dependent as they are on gifts of money 
from the existing social order, afford no place 
for the teaching of disturbing social ideals, 
though it cannot be that human truths that are 
new will always be outcast and vagabond upon 
the earth, even when rudely spoken, until ac- 
cepted and made a part of the past. As college 
education is now organized, however, I ques- 
tion any man’s right to teach that which the 
college constituency does not want. He may 
as an individual teach the people who care to 
hear him, but not as a member of an edgca- 
tional institution which he does not represent. 
In any case, I am as sure of the right of men of 
wealth, and of conservative political and re- 
ligious opinions, not to want me here, as I am 
of my right to want to stay. And though I 
cannot remain in iowa College in peace, I leave 
it in peace, and my deepest love will abide with 
it. In whatever ways I may serve the College 
without injury, I trust I may be permitted to 
do so. I want to be counted as a devoted and 
abiding friend and defender of the College into 
which [I have put no little of my life, and in 
which I have spoken words that are blood-red 
with conviction and suffering. 

I ask you, in conclusion, kindly to let me 
thank you for the responsibilities which you 
have borne in relation to the department from 
which I now resign. I would also express, 
through you, something of my debt towards 
President Gates for the great sacrifices which 
he has made, in his professional career as well 
as in his personal life, in order to be true to 
the freedom of this department to teach what 
it believed to be guiding principles for the 
future of society. How much this College 
owes to him, only the great Judge of us all can 
reveal. But I can be true to myself only by 
bearing this witness of his services. 

This resignation is not put forth tentatively, 
but is final. I desire that it now be accepted, 
to take effect at the close of this college year, 
and that with it you accept the endowment 
from Mrs. Rand, and select my successor. 

Faithfully yours, 
GEORGE D. HERRON, 


‘Our defense is in the spirit which prizes 
liberty as the heritage of all men in all lands, 
everywhere. Destroy this spirit and you have 
planted the seed of despotism at your own 
doors.”—Abraham Lincoln. 
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I AM. 


{ know not whence I came; 
I know not whither I go: 
sut the facts stand clear that I am here 
In this world of pleasure and woe. 
And out of the mist and murk 
Another truth shines plain; 
It is in my power each day and hour 
To add to its joy or pain. 


I know that the earth exists; 
It is none of my business why. 
I cannot find out what it’s all about; 
[ would but waste time to try. 
My life is a brief, brief thing: 
I am here but a little space; 
And while I stay I would like, if I may, 
To brighten and better the place. 


The trouble, I think, with us all, 
Is the lack of a high conceit; 
If each man thought he was sent to this spot 
To make it a bit more sweet, 
How soon would he gladden the world, 
How easily right all wrong; 
If nobody shirked and each one worked 
To help his fellows along. 


Cease wondering why you came— 

Stop looking for faults and flaws; 
Rise up to-day in your pride and say 
‘Tam part of the First Great Cause, 
However full the world, 

There is room for an honest man; 
It had need of me or I would not be; 

I am here to strengthen the plan.” 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


TEN YEARS OF HULL HOUSE. 


Anniversary of the Most 
ment 


Noted American Settle- 
New Building Opened—Events of 
Anniversary Day. 


The tenth anniversary of the founding of 
Hull House, Chicago, was observed informally 
on Wednesday, October 25, by ceremonies 
whoseinformality only emphasized the notable 
history of which they were for the time being 
the climax. For not only was there a simple 
and happy gathering of old-time friends in the 
settlement in the evening, but there was also 
the gratifying fact of the completion and more 
or less formal opening of the new building on 
Polk street, with theater and cotfee-house, a 
picture of which was printed in the. last issue 
of THE ComMMONS. From the exceedingly satis- 
factory account of the occasion contributed by 
a resident of Hull House to the Chicago Tribune 
we summarize : 

The first evidence of the significance of the 
day was in the slightly elaborated program 
and luncheon of the Club in the 
afternoon. Last night the friends who have 
aided the efforts of Miss Addams and watched 
the growth of the movement met at an infor- 
mal reception, and listened to a brief address 


Woman's 
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by Miss Addams. Visitors were there from the 
settlement district, who during their years of 
residence in the Nineteenth Ward had been 
constant witnesses of the many reforms which 
the transformation of the old Hull mansion of 
1856 to its present uses had secured for the 
neighborhood. 
THE NEW BUILDING. 

The new building is expected to have far- 
reaching effect, and to this fact close attention 
was drawn. The lower floor has been made an 
extension of the coffee-house, recently built, 
and, as an initial step, is expected to supply 
the locality with a good, cheap restaurant. 
The auditorium on the upper floor, with its 
fully equipped stage, will bring about a great 
development of dramatic presentations at 
Hull House, and many companies for the pro- 
duction of good plays are now being formed by 
the resident teachers and Miss Addams. The 
hall will be used also for recitals and in con- 
hection with the university extension courses 
which have been outlined for the winter. 

The new building is 75 feet long and 29 feet 
wide, its construction being marked chiefly by 
the peculiar arrangement of the windows, 
which admit light and air to every nook of-the 
big coffee-room. From it direct entrance is 
afforded to the coffee-house proper, with its 
stained rafters and its rows of china mugs. 

Seats for 300 people are provided in the audi- 
torium, which will relieve the gymnasium 
located above the old coffee-rooms of the 
handicap of conflicting entertainments which 
previously were accommodated here. The 
land on which the new building stands was 
donated by Miss Helen Culver and the con- 
struction expense of $25,000 was met by sub- 
scription. 


‘© ANNIVERSARY DAY.” 


‘¢ Anniversary day” was characteristic of the 
every-day life of the settlement. The early 
morning brought the mothers and their chil- 
dren, the little ones being left to play about 
the little dining tables in the kindergarten. 
The coffee-house was as busy as ever at 7:30 
o'clock. At 9 o’clock the nurses and workers 
hurried away to their duties as usual. The 
kindergarten training class of older boys and 
girls kept at its work in the afternoon, the 
children making for the play-grounds during 
the session of the Woman’s Club of the settle- 
ment. 

Each of the 160 members of the latter organi- 
zation had invited a friend to hear the pro- 
gram of music and recitation. At the close 
there was a general meeting in the dining- 
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room and a half-hour’s discussion and gossip 
over luncheon. In the outer court groups of 
men chatted on the benches and watched the 
cable cars jangle by, dodged by Halsted street 
shoppers. 

The evening reception brought the crowding 
of halls and rooms of all the settlement 
buildings. 

Aside from tracing the progress made by the 
settlement, Miss Addams was averse, aS Was 
Miss Starr, to discussing her own work. ‘Hull 
House,” she said, ‘was started with the deti- 
nite idea that it should be a social settlement. 
It was opened on the theory that the depend- 
ence of classes on each other is reciprocal, 
that the social relation is essentially a recip- 
rocal relation. One of the motives constitut- 
ing pressure toward the establishment of such 
a settlement was the desire to make the entire 
social organism democratic. ‘Bossism’ in 
politics causes scandal. Yet it goes on in 
society constantly without being challenged. 
Hull House has sought to relieve over- 
accumulation at one end of society and the 
destitution at the other. I believe there will 
be no wretched quarters in our cities when the 
conscience of each man is so touched that he 


prefers to live with the poorest of his brethren 2 


and not with the richest of them that his in- 
come will allow.”’ 

‘«* What Hull House has accomplished speaks 
for itself,” said Miss Addams, and with this 
keynote little time was spent in eulogy of the 
ten years’ work. 





FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


Good Reports of the Summer Camp and of the 


Chicago Settlement Work. 


The friends of the Forward Movement (219 S. 
Sangamon street, Chicago,) held the first of a 
series of social meetings at the Sherman House 
Saturday, October 21. Luncheon was served 
and the results of the summer’s work discussed. 
The president, Mr. W. S. Harbert, of Evanston, 
spoke briefly on the summer camp at Sauga- 
tuck, Mich., and the scope of work there in the 
future. Rev. Dr. Geo. W. Gray enlarged on 
the theme of summer outings, and reported 
that about two thousand people had been bene- 
titted by the society during the summer. 

Dr. J. R. Richards spoke on the placing of 
children in country homes for the summer. 
There were, he said, two classes of children. 
Those from homes of poverty and those not so 
poor, who earned a little, yet not enough to 
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provide them with a country holiday in the 
dull midsummer season. The people on farms 
and in country villages always welcome the 
first class with open arms and generously pro- 
vide food, clothing and delightful entertain- 
ment. But the second class, who came decent- 
ly clad and on a plane of independence, are not 
so warmly received by these good people, who 
felt they must give all or nothing. The coun- 
try home where the city child had a glimpse of 
domestic life on a broad plan, where a home 
was something more than a place to stay in, is 
undoubtedly the ideal summer resort. How- 
ever, until a change of heart comes to pass 
among the country friends, some means of 
summer entertainment must be found for wage- 
earning boys and girls. 

The Forward Movement Park at Saugatuck 
was planned for and did meet this need. Sixty 
acres of beautifully wooded hills and glens 
bordered by a quarter of a mile of hard, sandy 
beach of “‘singing sands” was the recreation 
park. A two-story-and-mansard frame building 
called Swift Cottage afford dining-room and 
dormitory, with an assembly hall. House- 
keeping is conducted on a co-operative plan, 
the visiting boys and girls assisting in the 
necessary work. Squads of about twenty were 
taken across the lake fortnightly to spend a 
two weeks’ vacation at the camp. These boys 
and girls were either school children from ten 
to sixteen years of age or were wage-earners at 
from two to five dollars per week and assisting 
in the family support. They paid their pass- 
age and earned board by working a set time 
daily. Many remained only the two weeks, 
others found work on the fruit farms and re- 
mained all summer. 

The citizens of the towns of Saugatuck and 
Douglas, Dr. Richards said, were unflagging in 
their hospitality. I'wo hundred children visited 
the camp at Saugatuck during the two summer 
months. The grounds were purchased, build- 
ings erected, paths madeand running expenses 
paid with a total deficit of about $1,000, which, 
it is hoped, will be raised during the coming 
winter. 

The summer outings on farms were equally 
successful, many children being invited to re- 
turn at Christmas time and a few asked to re- 
main permanently. The Forward Movement is 
now planning for evening amusements for the 
throngs of young people who, having no at- 
tractions at home, spend the evenings on the 
street or in the cheap theaters and concert 
halls. The Forward Movement Settlement has 
a series of clubs meeting every night of the 
week, but these did not attract all classes, and 
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other means of entertainment must be pro- 
vided. The workers and friends of the For- 
ward Movement intend meeting the third Sat- 
urday of each month to discuss ways and 
means and enjoy an afternoon socially. 

LENA M. MCCAULEY. 


SETTLEMENT WEDDING. 


**Manstfield House Magazine’s * Account of the Mar- 
riage of Mr. Alden and Dr. Pearse. 


Concerning the marriage of Percy Alden, M. 
A., head of Mansfield House, East London, and 
Dr. Margaret Pearse, of the Women’s Settle- 
ment of Mansfield House, to which we made 
brief reference last month, the October issue 
of the Mansfield House Magazine, just at hand, 
says: ‘Trowbridge Congregational Church 
had been decorated for the occasion by kind 
friends, and quite a number of people came in 
the afternoon to see the ceremony. The morn- 
ing dawned dull, but soon after mid-day the 
sun came out to shine a welcome, and at 2 
o’clock it was as bright and beautiful as any- 
one could wish. The service was conducted 
by the Rev. A.J. Pearse and the Rev. Will 
Reason. ; 

«« Dr. Margaret Pearse was given away by her 
brother, Dr. James Pearse, while the Warden, 
upon his side, was supported by F. W. Law- 
rence, who acted as best man. The bridal 
party left the church amid a shower of rice 
and confetti, and received the best wishes and 
hearty congratulations of all those who were 
present. After a friendly gathering at the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. A.J. Pearse, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alden took their departure to spend two 
or three weeks’ holiday in the pleasant country 
of Somerset and Devon.” 


NEW SETTLEMENT IN MAINE. 


“Fraternity House” the Outgrowth of a Work 
Begun Twenty-five Years Ago in Portland, Me. 


«Fraternity House’ is the name of a new 
settlement, the first, so far as we are aware, in 
Maine. The Portland Fraternity Association 
had been in existence for about twenty-five 
years, and ran very successfully an evening 
school, until the city took up that work about 
five years ago. Then the association hesitated 
in approximately suspended animation until 
the present year, when a social settlement was 
determined upopv. Mrs. E. T. Barker is head 
worker of the new settlement, which is located 
in a fine old house just outside the “worst” 





part of the city, at 75 Spring street. There are 
as yet no actual residents, in the technical 
sense of the term, though a family of colored 
people occupy a part of the house and act as 
care-takers. Thereisa daily kindergarten, a 
weekly sewing school of sixty children, several 
clubs, and dressmaking and millinery classes, 
a cooking school is being agitated, and a penny 
provident bank is under way, and Mrs, Barker 
writes that efforts are making to form boys’ 
and men’s and women’s clubs, and to gather a 
library. The work is largely among people of 
Irish and American birth, but some Jews are 
coming. 

GAD’S HILL SETTLEMENT. 


Newest of the Chicago Group Reports a Good Work 
and an Encouraging Outlook. 


The last of the Chicago group of settlements, 
that known as * Gad's Hill,” is located at the 
corner of South Robey and Twenty-second 
streets, and in an attractive illustrated pam- 
phlet, recently issued, reports good progress. 
The work now includes educational classes, 
kindergarten, boys’ and girls’ clubs, a loyal 
temperance legion, vesper services on Sunday 
afternoons, and a varied home work, including 
much neighborhood calling. The settlement, 
starting modestly and without display, has 
grown into the confidence of its neighborhood, 
and is gaining a merited support. There is 
every reason to expect that it will become one 
of the best settlements in Chicago. 


SAN FRANCISCO SETTLEMENT. 


Important Social Investigation Begun by Residents 
and Co-operating Friends—A Useful Year. 


The fifth annual report of the San Francisco 
Settlement Association of the work at South 
Park, San Francisco, is in most respects the 
best that Society has yet issued, both in point 
of interest in itself, and in the showing of work 
done or begun. This summer the first attempt 
at systematic study of the neighborhood was 
made, Prof. Fetter, of the’ Department of Eco- 
nomics of Stanford University, conducting an 
examination into the extent and influence of 
the various social agencies working in the dis- 
trict, the evidences of their benefits, the ex- 
tent of their co-operation, and the most urgent 
needs still unsupplied in the way of agencies 
of social uplift. And in January, a resident of 
the settlement spent some time at work in one 
of the city laundries. An active interest has 





































































been shown in the formation of Mothers’ clubs 
in connection with the public schools. 
visiting nurses were a 
force. 


Two 
part of the resident 
The work cost about $2,100. 


ST. LOUIS ETHICAL WORK. 


Interesting Facts From the Wage-Earners’ Self- 


Culture Clubs—Encouraging Showing. 


These are interesting facts concerning the 
work of the two Self-Culture Halls conducted 
by the Ethical Society in St. Louis, to whose 
efforts the Monthly Rulletin of the « Wage- 
Earners’ Self-Culture Clubs” is devoted: 

There have been 175 men and 245 women en- 
rolled for class-work at the two halls. Up- 
wards of 300 persons have enjoyed the bath 
privileges at the North Side hall, with an aver- 
age of thirteen baths taken each day for the 
entire year. A circulating library containing 
800 volumes in each of the two halls, has been 
open evenings and Sundays. There is a play- 
ground at the North Side Self-Culture Hall, 
open at special hours on certain days, for boys. 
Over 100 girls are depositors in the Penny 
Provident Bank from the three Domestic 
Economy Schools. Twelve concerts, under the 
auspices of the Union Musical Club, 
given. 

The total attendance at all the branches of 
the work would be in the neighborhood of 30,- 
000 for the season. 


NORTHWESTERN SETTLEMENT. 


were 


Proposed New Building—Features of a Useful Year 
Probationary Court Oflicer. 


Cireular No. 8, of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Settlement, is notable for its illustration 
of the proposed new settlement residence, 
after a striking design by Mr. Dwight H. Per- 
kins, of Chicago. The house, for which lots 
have been selected in the neighborhood of the 
present location, will provide rooms for fifteen 
or more residents, and 
clubs, classes, kindergarten, domestic science 
instruction, 


accommodations for 


manual training, entertainments 
and other settlement activities. 

One of the the 
past year’s life has been the custom of opening 


most enjoyable features of 
the house on Saturday evenings to all comers. 
the report program of 
some sort has been offered, and light refresh- 
ments served by some one of the clubs. 


«« Usually,” says, “a 
Dur- 
ing the winter a series of receptions were given 
to the various clubs of the settlement, and to 
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our neighbors, by nationalities. These affairs 
were conducted by the various women's Greek 
letter societies of the University, and were very 
effectual in widening the circle of our friends.” 

One of the residents is detailed to act unof- 
ficially as ‘probation officer” in connection 
with the neighboring police court, affording 
the court all assistance possible by reporting 
upon the past history, home life, and general 
circumstances of the accused, and in many 
cases of children the prisoner was paroled in 
the custody of the resident, who then gave 
personal care to helpful influence upon the 
home life and general conditions of the pro- 
bationer. 





Conference on Boys. 


A conference of persons interested in boys 
will be held in the club house of the Fall River 
(Mass.) boys’ club November 17. Among the 
speakers will be George E. Johnson, superin- 
tendent of the Andover public schools, who 
has made a special study of plays and games; 
William A. Clark, of Lincoln House Settle- 
ment, Boston, and William R. George, founder 
of the George Junior Republic. It is stated in 
the preliminary announcement that the pro- 
ceedings of this conference will be published 
by subscription and in such detail as the funds 
warrant. ‘The reports will be 25 cents each. 

For particulars, reports, etc., address Thomas 
Chew, superintendent of the Fall River boys’ 
club. 


NOTES OF THE SETTLEMENTS. 


Boston Epworth Leagues gave $277.22 toward 
the support of the Epworth League settlement 
in Boston last year. 


Kingsley House (Pittsburg) Record for No- 
vember has an illustrated article descriptive of 
Goodrich House, Cleveland. 


The Norma] College Allumne settlement at 
446 East Seventy-second street, New York, bids 
for more residents, for which it has now addi- 
tional accommodations. 


The Epworth League Settlement in Boston 
this year revives a Jewish class in Old Testa- 
ment which two years ago enrolled eighty- 
seven little Jewish girls. 


Colonel Waring was at the time of his death 
honorary president of the Fellow Citizenship 
Association of the East Side House Settlement 
in New York. “Individual Freedom—Social 
Unity” is the motto of the Association, which 


has been holding a valuable series of social 
evenings Thursdays this year. Notable 
among the subjects are «Trusts on Trial,” 


«* Trades Unions on Trial,” ‘‘The Politics of 
the Lord’s Prayer,” “ Wages, Wealth and Wall 
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Street,” and ‘Abuses in Cigar Factories.” 
The East Side House estimates the Association 
as perhaps the most important branch of its 
work. 


The White Cross Visiting Nurse Association 
will conduct a “school of health” at the 
Mutual Benefit settlement, 53! West Superior 
street, Chicago, every Thursday evening this 
winter. The same association will maintain a 
dispensary in the settlement. 


The Sixth annual report of the Bunker Hill 
Boys’ Club, in the Charlestown district of Bos- 
ton, indicates the incorporation of the club 
this year. Twenty-eight hundred dollars were 
spent last year. ‘This is said to be one of the 
best boys’ clubs in the country. The office is 
at No. 10 Wood street, Boston. 


The work of the Locust Point settlement in 
Baltimore was not closed with the departure of 
Mrs. J. S. Dinwoodie to Talladega. A brief re- 
port has just come to hand, dated October Ist, 
and showing «an active work, past and pros- 


pective, Miss Mary Lamb is now resident in 
charge. The settlement is at 1409 Hull street. 


The Kindergarten Magazine (Chicago) says: 
**Miss Martha R. Spalding, who was the first 
resident in charge of the Elizabeth Peabody 
House, is now a resident in the Denison House, 
Boston, assistant headworker to Miss Vudley, 
who returned from Europe late in September. 
The kindergarten connected with Denison 
House is considered ¢ ideal.’” 


A scrap from a breezy letter from Miss Mary 
White Ovington, head of the Greenpoint Set- 
tlement in Brooklyn: ‘* We have had such a 
pleasant thing happen to-night. A debating 
club of young men has been formed in Green- 
point, and the leader, a young lawyer, has 
asked if they may meet here. The club is 
made up of all sorts and conditions, and I am 
very happy to have them choose to come here.” 


Mr. William Horace Noyes has resigned the 
leadership of the Henry Booth House Settle- 
ment of the Chicago Society for Ethical 
Culture, and will devote himself to manual 
training for the present, retaining classes 
therein at the settlement. The Ethical 
Society, in its publication the Cause, pays 
tribute to his work and expresses regret at his 
resignation. Mr. Noyes has been in charge of 
the school-yard playgrounds this summer. 


The appointment of Miss Mary McDowell, 
head of the University of Chicago Settlement 
in the stockyards district, to a place on the 
educational staff of the department of sociol- 
ogy, is a recognition of the profound move- 
ments of the day. The same movement placed 
Jane Addams and Mrs. Florence Kelly in the 
teaching forces of the summer school of the 
university and gave to them the hearing which 
might well make the titled university men on 
the staff envious. Neither of these women has 
a place as yet among the titled professors. 
What matters as long as young men and women 
instinctively turn to them for life and guid- 
ance ?— Unity. 
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Side Light Sketches. Y 
CAEP EAU PUY BU PEA CACASA? 
LL the essentials of a ‘sympathetic strike” 
A are to be found in this little common- 
place story, told by Our Homes and Our Home- 
less: 

‘«‘ Here, boy, let me have a paper.” 

*¢ Can't.” 

«sWhy not? You’ve got them. I heard you 
crying them loud enough to be heard to the 
city hall.” 

‘Yes, but that was down t’ other block, ye 
know, where I hollered.” 

‘«*What does that matter? Come, now, no 
fooling; hand me a paper; I’m ina hurry.” 

*‘Couldn’t sell you a paper on this here 
block, mister, ’cos it b’longs to Limpy. He’s 
just up the furdest end now. You'll meet him.” 

‘¢And who is Limpy? And why does he have 
this block?” 

««’Cos us Other kids agreed to let him have 
it. You see, it’s a good run on ’count of the 
offices all along, and the poor chap is that 
lame he can’t git around lively like the rest of 
us, 80 we agreed that the first one caught sell- 
in’ on his beat should be thrashed. See?” 

‘«‘ Yes, Ido see. So you have a sort of broth- 
erhood among yourselves?” 

ss Well, we're goin’ to look out for a little 
cove what’s lame, anyhow.” 


‘¢ There comes Limpy now. 
boy to have such friends.” 

The gentleman bought two papers of him, 
and he went on his way down-town, wondering 
how many men in business would refuse to sell 
their wares in order to give a weak, halting 
brother a chance in the field. 


He’s a fortunate 


ANTON GALGOWSKI, a Polish laborer, yester- 
day sacrificed his own life in order to save a 
number of his fellow workmen from death, says 
the Chicago Inter Ocean. Galgowski was em- 
ployed at the Peavey elevator, South Chicago. 
While working at the edge of the roof, seventy 
feet from the ground, he noticed that a piece 
of heavy timber which had just been hoisted 
into position swayed and threatened to fall. 
Realizing the danger to those below, and un- 
mindful of his own risk, he started down the 
long ladder in order to get within calling 
distance of the unconscious laborers beneath 
him. He succeeded in his errand, and the men 
sprang out of danger. Galgowski started back 
to a place of safety, and as he ascended the 
ladder the huge timber fell, bearing him with 
it. When picked up he was dead. An exami- 
nation of the bruised and misshapen body 
showed that almost every bone was broken by 
the fall. 
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EDITORIAL. 


N THE death of Lawrence Gronlund, the 
| cause of constructive socialism loses one 
of its most effective advocates. He was a Dane, 
and a graduate of the University of Copenha- 
gen. More than 100,000 copies of his book, 
‘«¢ The Co-operative Commonwealth,” have been 
circulated, and his last work, “The New 
Economy,” has attracted wide and increasing 
attention. 


HE establishment of a general juvenile 
-ourt for the city of Chicago has im- 
mensely simplified the problem of disposing 
of accused and neglected children, and has 
relieved the police judges of the heart- 
breaking task. It has removed or at least 
reduced the danger of the children being 
contaminated by association with hardened 
criminals and otherwise vicious persons. Miss 
Edna Sheldrake, resident of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Settlement, is general probationary 
officer of the court, which, under Judge Tut- 
hill’s painstaking, conscientious and generous- 
hearted administration, has come to be viewed 
with approval by all who have observed its 
workings. It is without doubt the least harm- 
ful of Chicago’s police courts. 
VERY reader of THE COMMONS will be inter- 
E ested in the letter in which Prof. George 
D. Herron resigns the chair of Applied Chris- 
tianity in Iowa College. By courtesy of Prof. 
Herron we were able to secure an advance copy 
so that our readers could have it in this issue. 
However one might fail to agree with Prof. 
Herron’s attitude on many mooted points of 
social theory and concerning the interpreta- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus, we feel sure that 
none can fail to regard this letter as a most 
manly, brotherly and Christian utterance of a 
man whose position and whose experience of 
quite the opposite spirit in many brethren 
claiming superior wisdom would have justified 
an expression far less sweet and considerate in 
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tone. By this letter Prof. Herron has confirm- 
ed the good opinion of a host of old friends and 
won not a few new ones. 


HE extraordinary pressure upon our col- 
umns this month, especially by the un- 
usually large quantity of settlement news, and 
Protessor Herron’s letter of resignation, com- 
pels the omission of most of the editorial mat- 
ter, literary and bibliographical notes and the 
labor notes promised last month. We trust, 
however, that the modified plans will be ac- 
ceptable to our readers, especially as most of 
the material left in type will be used in the 
succeeding issue. 


Circumstances Alter Cases. 
{ Brotherhood, London, } 

When Armenians were being outraged and 
massacred, how marvelously forbearing we 
were with the unspeakable Turk. Now, when 
our prosperous kith and kin in the Transvaal 
are—not outraged, not massacred, but pre- 
vented from voting themselves promptly into 
greater facilities for accumulating riches, 
some of us are in a hurry to sweep the obstruct- 
ing Boers away with a deluge of fire from our 
Maxim guns. 


Let Us Have Fair Play. 
Chicago Chronicle. } 

It would be manifestly unfair to cast into 
outer darkness Roberts, who has only three 
wives, while extending the right hand of fel- 
lowship to our esteemed fellow-citizen and 
salaried official, Hadji Mohammed Wolomol 
Kiram [Sultan of the Sulu Islands], who has 
seventeen. 


The Prince of Wales was also promptly ad- 
vised of the receipt of the ultimatum, a course 
only adopted in cases of special urgency. 
London cablegram. 

«Ts Phelim O’Shaughnessey here?” demanded 
the Dook of Wellington on the mornin’ of Wa. 
terloo. <‘*He is,” replied Gin’ral Blucher. 
‘««Thin,” said the dook, pullin’ out his soord, 
«let the battle begin.’’-—Chicago Chronicle. 


I think the best patriot is the man who wants 
his country to do right.— Robert G. Ingersoll. 


Two hundred and twenty-four officers and 
6,395 men represent the mortality which oc- 
curred in the armies of the United States be- 
tween May 1, 1898, and June 30, 1899. 


Underneath the pulpit justifications, both of 
the American invasion of the Philippines and 
now the English invasion of Africa, lies the 
unchristian assumption that violence can 
humanize and murder reform.— Unity. 


In a Texas court once a prisoner against 
whom the evidence of horse-stealing was over- 
whelming when asked what defense he could 
make replied impressively: ‘ Gentlemen, my 
heart beats warm for my country !’’—Savannah 
News. 
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66 EF YOUR municipality, the State, or the a F A & C 
shit » F. FETTIBONE 0. 
nation was responsible for the stor e-keep- aiaaiiaiin 
ing in your town would it be nece ssary to have PRINTERS 
uny more stores than there are postoffice i STATION E RS 
The Right Relationship League is a National BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
organization for social service. Members pay eonees 
$1.00 annually, Better join—you'll find your- eeteabeanen a 
aot in goed company. PATENT FLEXIBLE Commercial 
RIGHT RELATIONSHIP LEAGUE, FLAT OPENING BLANK BOOKS Lithographing 
Rooms 903, 905 and 907; 48 and 50 ae Street 
237 Fifth Ave., Chicago. CHICAGO 








I am a farmer located near Stony Brook, one of the most malarious 
districts in this State, and was bothered with malaria for years, at times 
so I could not work, and was always very constipated as well. For 
years I had malaria so bad in the spring, when engaged in plowing, 
that I could do nothing but shake. I must have taken about a barrel 
of quinine pills besides dozens of other remedies, but never obtained 
any permanent benefit. Last fall, in peach time, | had a most serious 
attack of chills and then commenced to take Ripans Tabules, upon a 
friend’s advice, and the first box made me all right and | have never 
been without them since. | take one Tabule each morning and night 
and sometimes when I feel more than usually exhausted | take three in 
aday. They have kept my stomach sweet, my bowels regular and | 
have not had the least touch of malaria nor splitting headache since | 
commenced using them. |! know also that I sleep better and wake up 
more refreshed than formerly. 1 don’t know how many complaints 
Ripans Tabules will help, but I do know they will cure any one in the 
condition | was and I would not be without them at any price. | 
honestly consider them the cheapest-priced medicine in the world, as 
they are also the most beneficial and the most convenient to take. 
I am twenty-seven years of age and have worked hard all my life, the 
same as most farmers, both early and late and in all kinds of weather, 
and | have never enjoyed such good health as I have since last fall; in 
fact, my neighbors have all remarked my improved condition and have 


said, ‘‘ Say, John, what are you doing to look so healthy ?” 


Let. =- case of bad health that R‘I'P’A‘N’‘S will not benefit. They banish — and prolong lite. 

One gives relief. Note the word RI-P*A‘N’S on the package and accept no substitute. R'I'P*A‘N°s, 
10 for 5 cents or twelve packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten samples and one thou- 
sand testimonials will be mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., Na 
W Spruce St., New York. 
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There will be other LECTURES on Special Subjects during the year. 
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AND ALL 
POINTS 
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FRANK J. REED, G. P.A, 
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Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and Practice. A 
course in Home Making. Industrial and Social Development 
Also a Mothers’ Class. 


INSTRUCTORS 





Theory and “ Mother-Play ” 
. Theory of Gifts and History of Education 
Studies in Expression 

Music and Physical Culture 
Drawing, Color Work and Design 
Home Making and Occupations 
Social Function of Education 


SPECIALISTS on Psychology and Nature Study 
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